Sororities ’ Influence 
Fading , Writer Says 


Among the Bontok people 
in the Philippines, young mar' 
riageable girls are kept in a 
speeial house called the Olag, 
where lovers call. 

The Ekoi of Nigeria, who 
like their women fat, send 
them away to be specially 
fattened for marriage. 

The inhabitants of the Ca- 
nary Islands pack their 
daughters off to “convents” 
where old women teach them 
the speeial skills and mys- 
teries that a young wife needs 
to know. 

In America, however, the 
Olag, fattening-house and con- 
vent are rolled into one in- 
stitution: the college sorority. 

According to John Finley 
Scott, a sociologist at the Uni- 
versity of California, the col- 
lege sorority is one of the 
principal instruments created 
by the American middle class 
to make sure its daughters 
marry the right man. 

In an article in Trans-action, 
a journal of the social sciences 
published by Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, Scott 
writes: 

“Through the sorority, the 
elders of family, class, ethnic 
and religious communities can 
continue to exert remote con- 
trol over the marital arrange- 
ments of their young girls.” 
With academic tongue in' 
cheek, he continues, “The 
great danger of the public 
campus is that young girls, 
however properly reared, are 
likely to fall in love and . . . 
love is a potentially random 
factor, with no regard for 
class boundaries.” 

The only practical way to 
control love is to control the 
the type of young men a girl 
is likely to encounter. Sorori- 
ties fulfill this function by 
introducing sisters only to 
selected boys, says Scott. 

Bach sorority has dating re- 
lations with one or more fra- 
ternities, matched rather mice- 
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ly to the sorority on the basis 
of ethnicity and/or class,” the 
sociologist observes. 

“The sorority’s frantically 
busy schedule of parties, teas, 
meetings, skits and exchanges 
keeps the sisters so occupied 
they have no opportunity to 
meet men outside the chan- 
nels the sorority provides.” 
But dating itself, along care- 
fully constructed lines, is only 
a preliminary event “Dating 
must lead to pinning, pinning 
to engagement, engagement to 
marriage. In sorority culture, 
all dating is viewed as move- 
ment toward marriage,” the 
professor concludes. 

Such a great ritual is made 
of pinning, performed after 
dinner in the presence of all 
the sorority sisters, that it is 
difficult for either partner to 
withdraw, Scott believes. 

College newspapers record 
the successes of sorority girls, 
who get engaged faster than 
non-members and appear to be 
marrying more highly-ranked, 
men, says Scott. j 

But like the Olag, which is i 
deteriorating under the at-| 
tacks of missionaries, sorority 
culture is changing. 

Neither sororities nor frater- 
nities are now in the pink of 
health, Scott asserted. College 
administrations are no longer 
as hospitable toward them and 
are now providing housing su- ; 
perior to that offered by soror- ' 
ities. Sororities and fraterni- 
ties occupy a' much smaller 
share of social life on campus 
with the rise of more varied 
student groups, he argued. 

But the worst blow of all to 
the sorority system is the ef- 
fect of increased academic 
pressures on dating patterns 
of college men, Scott con- 
cluded. Girls who want to 
catch the man who is going 
places will not spend hours 
pasting paper flowers on the 
sorority football float; they 
will be typing his term paper, j 



